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KALEIDOSCOPE 


ENCOUNTER 


JE meet again. 
You are as brief, staccato in your wonder as a leaf 
in autumn: 
“It is a joy! . . . It has been so long!” 
As leaves—yellow, red, or brown—your words flutter 
down. 
There is nothing to say, anyway. 
You are you. 
| can rub my hand against your coat— 
It will be rough and my nails will catch upon the threads, 
And your head will be held high, your lips will smile 
For each passer-by. 
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You are no mystery to me: 

I have grown wise with thinking on your beauty; 

I could let your beauty slip like grains of sand 
Between my fingers, and could find each grain again 
And hold it in the hollow of my hand. 


The sun lengthens our shadows into one; 

We move along. 

The sound of our feet against the stone pavement, 

Swift and hard; 

The sound of our feet descending a stair; 

Warm air fawning about us, 

Laughter that bursts like a red balloon, as soon forgotten. 

Laughter, warm air, small painted chairs, a table, yellow 
cups, tea— 

My thoughts lie like dust upon the bloom of the room. 


We are together; 
There is still the singing truth of our youth; 
We may go as a feather goes beyond the wind that blows it. 


“The days have been so very long away from you” 

You light a cigarette— 

“So very long!” The smoke curls a ring around your 
suffering. 


Ah well, your lies are as a warmth of sun pressing the lids 
over my eyes, 
And I am tired. 
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Marion Strobel 


I would remember summer: hours that fell as fruit upon 
the ground, 

As fruit were held, tasted, thrown away; 

Each day opening its petals to another day. 

Summer! Tendrils of heat drawing us down— 

Sweet, sweet earth! 

Rain lisping to flowers. 


“Do you still take three lumps in your tea?’’—you smile, 
Lean forward as you speak; shadows shift: 

Your hair is smooth as lacquer, light glides upon 1t- 
“And still get perfume from Piver?” 
I feel the color in my cheek. 


What does it matter anyway? 

The breath of winter blurs the window-pane 

And if we love again, what does it matter? 

[ would remember summer: 

There is still the harvest moon—soon it will be over, 


Very soon. 


You rise, you are sorry, you must go 


“Tt was a joy! 


. . It has been so long!” 
We reach the street. 


And I am swayed as a blade of grass beneath the wind. 
As the wind you are gone. 
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I TALK WITH MYSELF 


What has been lived between a spring and fall, 
But summer? 

Is that not all, and not enough? 

Why should you want for more than the belief 
That, dying, every leaf 

Holds magic for a moment on the air? 

Is that not all, and not enough? 

Why must you come again?— 

Offer dreams that sing, but have no meaning? 
Letters that are a mumbling in the head 

Of words long dead? 


Come back to a room that draws as a glove 
Over love. ... 


KK 


What can we say? 

We must not let silence grow tall and slender 

Silence spreads on air, 
Springs up and is tender. | 
We must cut silence from between the words we need: 

Silence is a weed; 

Silence is a weed, and words the scythe 

To cut it down— 

Words, glistening, blithe, 


That rise and fall, never too sharp, and never too rough. 


Oh, what can we say— 
Who have said all, yet not enough! 
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FULL-BLOWN 


Laugh! For the moon is low and white, 
Is white and full; 

Blown as a lily on the night 

Oh, beautiful! 


Laugh, for the moon droops white and round, 
And shadows slide 

Soft-footed on familiar ground 

Shadows, lynx-eyed, 


Slide. And you are a shadow too! 
Oh, you are most 

Strange—face of mist and wanly blue 
As any ghost. 


Laugh !—silence hangs clustered in heat, 
And over all 

Silence will break. Oh, showering sweet, 
Beauty will fall! 


THE GESTURES YOU MAKE 


You have no beauty now: 
Only the gestures you make 


Are intimate with suffering 
For the sake 


of beauty; 
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Only your gestures are 
Heavy-lidded with the pain 
Of touching beauty to lose 
It again 

and again 


Your gestures, that are as 
Purposeless as butterflies, 
Winging across the knowledge 
In your eyes— 

purposeless, 


Brittle with loss—yet still 


Curved sweetly, sweetly they croon: 


“We may touch beauty again 
Very soon— 


very soon!”’ 


4A BRIDI 


There is a warm shadow 
That lies 

Within the shadow of 
Your eyes; 


And your child-lips are warm 
And red, 

Are breathless with wonder, 
Parted. 
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White hands may hold the white 
Bouquet, 

But always lips give it 

Away. 





Oh, you have beauty now, 
And now 
You offer it. Sweetly 


The vow 


Drifts petal by petal 
Across 

An altar. And you feel 
No loss! 


DIALOGUE 
Fold your hands quietly 
They are restless 
With words you can’t express. 
Oh, fold your hands, for I 
Know their beauty. 


[ even know the timid plea 


Of all your fingers—how 


They tell and tell 
A tale I know too well. 
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You used to say they were as white 
As moths at night. 


And so they were. But now 
Your face is white 


And sharp. And the delight 


I had in it is sharp. 
Thus we attain | 
A little knowledge through great pain. 


Why do you smile? . . . Again 
Your fingers press | 
And flutter on your dress— 


And are again, perhaps, as white 
As moths at night? 


PITIFUL IN YOUR BRAVERY 


Pitiful in your bravery, you stand 

Shielding him. Oh, but you are young! You giv 
Yourself as heather to a waste of land, 

And turn the barren soil in which you live 

To beauty. . . . You, who valiantly blow 

Your youth across his shrivelled years, and come 
With your fierce pride, and at the last will go 

With head unbowed, eyes dark with scorn, like some 
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Diana who has run and lost the race 

Yet found the running sweet—O you, as slim 
And tireless as Time, with your child’s face 

And timid hands, why have you chosen him 

To shield?—to love? Why must you be so dull 
And steadfast in your youth? . . . and beautiful! 


BOOMERANG 


Now Age had slipped up behind her, 
Wrapped itself about her shoulders, 
Made her more cold. 


Now Age was the last reminder 
Of youth she had, the only tale 
That had been told 


To her asking eyes, and the vain 
Groping of her hands. If at times 
She could forget, 


Bind leaves about her head again, 
Dance, catch the spun joy of laughter 
Within a net 


Of words—oh, if at times, on some 
Still moonlit nights, she could forget, 


On days mellow 
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With sun—at last she’d have to come | 
Back to her dingy room: Age would 
Be there. And so 


Knowing no future, having had 
No past, she hovered, frantic; till 
She touched a flame, 


Flared for a moment and was glad! 
Found life was changed . . . only to find 
Age was the same. 


AFTER THESE DAYS | 


Come let us go into a long quietness and rest 

It will be best. 

It will be best after these full-blown days, 

After these days flushed with receiving and giving, 

It will be best to forget the heavy ecstasy of living, 
For awhile to be lulled within the crescent of a smile, 
To sleep . . . to turn beneath the beauty of a dream, 
To let our eyelids fall over the weariness of sight, 

To shut out light, and learn again of darkness 

And the kind suppliant fingers of the blind. 


Come to a country that is soft with color, 

Where a green silvers to gray and yellow cools to brown, 

Where there are mountains down whose sides shadows 
ebb and flow 
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Marion Strobel 


In languid tides of blue and purple. 

Come! Be one with sun and earth, bend knees to these, 
Whisper a new cry of worship to the ancient sky, 
Whisper a song to the listening air, and find peace there, 
Find peace, let our eyelids fall, sleep. 

Sleep and dream . . . sleep and rest 

That will be best. 


PASTORAL 


This is a place of ease: 
Beauty has come to rest, 
Color is gentle in the trees, 
The willow leaves look 


Timidly down, more timidly back from the brook. 


Beauty has come to rest: 

Sweet as a sleepy-bell 

The breeze swings within the close-pressed 
Shadows, and the sun 

Falls in little sprays, to be picked by anyone! 
Marion Strobel 
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NEW SONGS 
TAPESTRY 


A lady walks her flowered path, 

In woven blue and amber dressed. 

She winds her way to an ilex grove 
Beneath whose green she sinks to rest. 

In the drooped border of the wood, 
Three hounds await a darkling space. 
They spring and fawn, and lick her hand, 
And with mute eyes that understand 
They search her leaning face. 


Close to her feet they crouch them down 
She binds them with a silken twist. 
Alas, one hound, for love of her, 

Has crushed her blue-veined wrist! 

All prone she lies, and forms their names 
With her fast-failing breath: 

And one is Life, 

And one is Love, 

And one is Death. 


GOOD FRIDAY SONG 


Forgive, dear Lord— 

| have not told my little son 

That Thou wert dead; 

Nor of the crown of thorns about thy head, 
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Frances Shaw 


Nor all the cruel wrong 
They did to Thee. 


He does not know such wrongs may be. 


This Friday morn 

This woeful day- 

\ robin sang to him 

That long had been away; 

And lilac buds unfold their tiny wings. 
| 


The air is newly soft 


With fragrant living things. 


CONTENTMEN' 


If 1 uproot 

My one rose-tree, 

Will the world be happier 
Because of me? 

\ Heaven that meant me 
Sad to be, 

Should not have given me 


My rose-tree. 


RENEWAI 


If the sum of all sorrow were given to me 

1 would fling it afar to the hungry sea: 

But even as I turned, with empty hands, 
Around me would gather the sorrowing lands. 
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SOLDIER'S NIGHT 


When the noise is ended 
And the deadened shadows creep, 
He cannot stay a soldier 
When the time has come to sleep. 
“* Sweet—sweet—sweet,” 
Sings the little brown wren 
In an orchard 
Near a meadow 
Where the spring has come again. 


The song comes floating 
Down spaces dim, 
Out of the blackness 
It comforts him. 
The dawn will be rosy 
Over home skies, 
And in his white bed 
A little boy lies. 
“* Sweet—sweet—sweet,” 
Sings the brown wren 
In an orchard 
Near a meadow 
Where the spring has come again. 


Frances Shaw 
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THREE POEMS 
PROMETHEUS 


Out of the night, my soul, I have seen a bird 

Dipping and wheeling, far in the ultimate sky, 
Endlessly hovering, swaying, afloat in the light 

That blinds and sustains the mortal universe. 

I, bound by the chains of God to his rock, am aware 
Only of this, through the cloudy hell overhead. 

Dark below me the vast earth yawns as a crater 
Aswarm with his passions, cast in the mold of man; 
Sightless, lightless they creep and shiver and pass, 
And none have seen the fire whose sparks fly upward. 


The bird of the wrath of God has pierced my eyes, 
Has torn my heart from my breast, and left the wound. 
Alive to the lightest sign of the winds that stir 
The lifting curtain of heaven the merciless. 

Blind, I can see him ever, the terrible bird, 
Forever wheeling and dipping beyond the world. 
Soaring, he fears not the flame of the sun, as I; 
He needs not snatch a brand from that fire divine; 
He is the torch, the live fierce adamant heart, 
Bird and flame and immortal prophet of light, 
Beautiful in his implacable strength to punish 
Every spirit that dares his name in vain. 

And, O my soul, the name of the bird is Love. 
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EPITAPH 


Poetry laid hands on him, saying: 

“I will tire your ardent and strong young body, 

I will chain your errant will; 

And love, love with my help, shall hurt your heart. 


“So shall you make the embryo soul thus born 
Burn and blossom and melt in a cloud of song 
Not till then shall you die.” 


LIKE A ROSELEAF 


Like a roseleaf is her tiny face, 

Lifted by the rhythm of her breath 

As she sleeping lies nor dreams at all; 

She may never tell the secret place, 

From beyond the world and back of death, 
Whence her small heart beat to meet life’s call. 


Little child, mysteriously myself, 

Yet not I; mysteriously your father, 

Yet not he—who are you, oh say who? 
She may never tell, though we had rather 
Know the hidden ways her spirit knew, 
(Shell-like, delicately convoluted 

With the record of long ages gone) 

Than discover in the starry places 

New worlds wonderful past dreaming on. 
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Phyllis Reid 


Little fragment of a thousand races, 
Held within the hollow of my arm, 
Flower-frail, yet as strong as love is, 
You are but yourself, and only you 
Know if our imaginings be true. 


Phyllis Reid 


ARPEGGIO—SPRING 


January 
Finches start from bared branches, 


Like the last somersaulting brown leaves! 


Februar) 
The frog in the window-box 
Gargies fresh rain-drops! 
March 
Plum-blossom snow is melting 


Three fists of the fig-tree are frosted. 


April 
Wild mustard is sunlight on the hill; 
Plowed field is shadow of a cloud. 


Winifred Waldron 
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BITTER WINE 
RENUNCIATION 


Though you are lovely as the light of day 
And perfumed as a courtesan of kings, 

You are not worth a fragment of the things 
That for your beauty I have given away. 
What shall I find in you to take the place 

Of books and friends and quiet wondering, 
And battle and sweat and the world’s thundering? 
Only the fading glory of your face. 

I have lost the bread of life for one brief rose, 
And living waters for a drop of wine: 
Far-off I hear the gates of darkness close 

On promised lands that never shall be mine. 
Thus morning after morning I cry in pain, 
And night after night I come to you again. 


BE STILL TODAY 


Sleep has laid its finger-tips 
On your eyes and on your lips: 
There you lie at hush of dawn 
Beautiful to look upon. 


I shall watch the morning trace 
All its colors on your face. 
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Foseph Freeman 


I shall watch and never know 
How the moments come and go. 


Nothing done, nothing said, 

I shall watch your quiet head: 
Quiet lips and quiet eyes— 
They are beautiful and wise. 


Sleep, sleep. . . be still today: 
Should you waken now and say 
Words that are neither good nor true, 
How shall I bear to look at you? 


Joseph Freeman 


STRENGTH 


My weakness bows before the strength of these: 
A sailing-ship withstanding stormy seas, 
Rocks with their breasts bared to the breaker’s sting, 
Tall forests waiting patiently for spring; 
And his old face that, while the daylight dies, 
Watches with smiling lips and quiet eyes. 

Dorothy C. Cochran 
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SONG OF AN IMPUDENT DAY 


Among proud things—straight pines, cloud-patterned 
mountains— 

The church lifts up its tower, sharp and high, 

As if to say: “Man too has strength and power; 

Man too builds spires to pierce the turquoise sky.”’ 

It stands against a gold and green creation 

Sharp-outlined, dominant, asking nothing more 

Than to stand thus, a carven decoration; 

It gives no invitation 

To strangers passing by its heavy door. 


Not today!—today too bright for prayer, 

Too proud of glossy leaf and perfect flower, 

Too swift with green-winged dragons, purple martins, 
Cutting fine curves upon the jewelled air. 

Now every wind has built itself a highroad 

Between the changeful billows of the clustered trees, 
And through the waving grass there is a by-road 
For every singing, stumbling, wayward breeze. 

The poppies ease their breasts of milky nectar, 

Toss to the winds the opium-drunken bees. 

The whole bright blue expanse is scintillating, 

Alive with song is every inch of air. 

Strong-winged, full-throated and swift-footed, 

Live things everywhere 

Go, with cold passion, gladly, 
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Margery Swett 


Proud to live and die— 
So strong, so swift, so beautiful, 
Under a hard blue sky. 


Not today, forgotten Savior, 

May I lay myself upon thy shrine, 

Give my ardent body to thy keeping, 

Charm the mind’s swift protests into sleeping, 
And for an hour or two be wholly thine. 


Perhaps when the sky grows soft and near and lowly, 

And white mists bend to kiss the wounded earth, 

When through repentant forests, hushed and slowly, 

Old music has new birth 

In the quiet benediction of the rain, 

The old, half sensual pain 

Of loving God will come again. 

When winds and rains autumnal 

Sweep all things to their knees 

Tangled wet rushes, moss-encrusted giants, young and 
tremulous trees, 

I too shall keep a vigil with the best and worst of these, 

My brothers. 

I shall find your ancient sanctuary, 

Dim and candle-lit; and kneel, and bury 

My head in the laps of old unquestioning saints; 

And, in my creeping, 

Find the feet of Mary 

And make them wet with weeping. 
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All this some other time—who now could pray? 

Or do else than go singing, 

Glad to be so gay; 

Recklessly, gallantly spending, 
Flinging 

Eternity away. 

Aye, though you kill my soul, I must not wince nor pray; 

I must not flinch nor cry, 

Life holds its head so high | 
This glad and shining day! 


A BALLET | 


I think that if you pelted 
Flowers down on me 

Until I had no breath, 

I could not bear the fragrance 
Of so sweet a death. 


Just so that music’s beauty, note on note, 

A white-bodied moth, beats me to breathlessness. 
Fingers of sweet sound clutch at my throat, 

A soft haze dims your bright-limbed loveliness. 


But now upon the folded flowers 
Fall drops more salt than tears. 
Arise from drifts of apple-blooms 
And hurl yourself on spears! vena ee 
arger Swell 
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BEFORE WORDS COME 


These sweet and quiet days before words come, 





My baby, are the happiest, I know. 

Of our dear mute exchanges, all the sum 

Is laughter, love, and music—wordless, low. 

To you I bend an ever-smiling face; 

Your eyes have never turned from mine in fear. 
Serene they see and share my gift of grace 


The peaceful joy God gave with you, most dear. 


Still in the distance hangs the mist of speech, 
Where fumbling words half clothe the groping thought. 
Its shadows will divide us, each from each, 

Ending the pure communion silence wrought. 

Behind a vei! of words the soul sits—dumb! 

Our thoughts, unspoken, freely pass. And so 

These sweet and quiet days before words come, 

My baby, are the happiest, I know. 

Marguerite Edwards Werner 
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IMPLICATIONS | 
PRELUDE FOR DARKNESS 


The night is hanging, inviolate, 

On the last hour 

Of suspended day. 

The night will be heavy, inanimate; 

And I lose myself 
In contemplation 

Of turbulent tomorrows. 

Yet the night is incensed 
With the possibility 

Of still more strange days, 

Many shadowed hours. 

And I say to myself: 

O my soul, be not self-succumbed; 

Be strategic, and mingle with the night, 

As insistent monotones of mist 

Push down and mingle 

With the street-beat of the rain. 


Great finalities of pain 

Are made of just such things; 
While shapeless moods are moving 
Slowly across dark sky. 
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Virgil Geddes 
EXCRUCIATION 


| T his tired day 

Is yawning 
Chrough vaporous lassitude, 
And I stretch 
Myself into forlorn 


Gestures of escape. 


Sylph am I 
On the cold ceiling 

| Of bottomless earth 
As I crawl 
Hither and thither, 
The darkness nearing. 


Sullen indifference 

Gloats on the surface 

Of this motley-mated scheme, 
This hastened arrangement 
Of objects and things, 

And eV okes 

From the fetich of my mind 
The fragile scenery 


Of a half-remembered dream. 


If the callous fingers 
Uf stolid silence 
Could but spur me 
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Into the activity 

Of turbulent emotion, 
Deliver me unburned 

To the white heat 

Of incandescence, 

I might remember this day 
As my nativity. 


DENOUEMENT 


This bird, on lifted wing, 

Tips slightly to windward, 
And moves, in uncertain flight, 
Across the pedestal of air: 


Even as my thoughts 

Cease from perturbed animation, 

And, in paralytic numbness, rest 

As though they were silence entombed. 


Let this be at twilight 
My memory of this day. 


Virg il Geddes 











BACK YARDS 


THE FIFTH-FLOOR WINDOW 


Walls . . . iridescent with eyes 
That stare into the courtyard 
At the still thing lying 

In the turned-back snow: 

Stark precipices of walls, 

With a foam of white faces 
Lathering their stone lips 
Jabbering, craning 

Faces of the shawled women 
The walls pour forth without aim 
Under the vast pallor of the sky. 


They point at the fifth-floor window 

And whisper one to the other: 

“Tt’s hard on a man out of work 

And the mother gone out of his door 

With a younger lover .. .” 

Morning stares in like a blenched face flattened against 
the pane 

Where the little girl used to cry all day 

With a feeble and goading cry. 

Her father says she fell . . . with his eyes at bay 

Before the vague question of the light. 

Between his twitching lips 
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A stump of cigarette 
Smolders . . . like a burning root. 


Only the wind was abroad 

In the high cold hours 

Of the icy and sightless night 

With back to the stars— 

Night growing white and still as a pillar of salt, 
And the snow mushing without sound 
When something hurtled through the night 
And drifted, like a larger snow-flake, 

In the treck of the blind snow 

That stumbled over it in heaps. 

Only the white-furred wind 

Pawed at the fifth-floor window 

And nosed cigarette-butts on the sill: 

Till the window closed down softly 

On the silvery fleece of wind 

That tore and left behind its flying fringes. 


Now the wind 
Down the valley of the tenements 
Sweeps in weakened rushes, 
And meddles with the clothes-lines 
Where little white pinafores sway stiffly 
Like dead geese. 
The women hurry shivering indoors. 
. Over the back yards, 
That are laid out smooth and innocent as a corpse 
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Lola Ridge 


Under the seamless snow, 
The sky is like a vast ash-pit 
Where the buried sun 
Rankles in a livid spot. 


LAINYAPPE 


The undertaker’s children 

Play hide-and-seek in the tall wooden boxes coffins 
come in. 

In their brown fluid eyes 

Lights twist alive—somersaulting lights 

That chase each other like little golden eels. 

But in the jaded eyes of their father 

Light stagnates, as though caught in a morass. 

The smooth platter of his face 

Extends perpetual condolence, 

That, drawn upon, yields more and more, 

Like one of the fishes Christ fed to the multitude. 

Even on rare holidays 

The muscles of his cheeks 

Sag under their heavy decorum 

Machine power going to waste. 


SAINT S BRIDGE 


Light stretches across the courtyard, 
Intercepting snow— 
Swarming particles of light 
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That follow each other in shimmering confusion, 

As though the moon were snowing out of her mountains, 
Emptying her craters of their silvery ash. 

So light spins her a gossamer trestle 

Swung from the flame of windows, 

Reaching a broad and shining arm 

On which saints might hang their garments. 


MARIE 


Marie’s face is a weathered sign 

To the palace of gliding cars 

Over the bend where the trolley dips: 
A dime for a wired rose, 
Nickel-a-ride to the zig-zag stars, 
And then men in elegant clothes 
That feed you on cardboard ships, 
And the sea-floats so fine !— 

Like a green and gorgeous bubble 
God blew out of his lips. 


When Marie carries down the stair 
The ritual of her face, 

Your greeting takes her unaware, 
And her glance is timid-bold 

As a dog’s unsure of its place. 

With that hair, of the rubbed-off gold 
Of a wedding-ring worn to a thread, 
In a halo about the head, 
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And those luminous eyes in their rims of paint, 
She looks a bedizened saint. 


Lola Ridge 


But when the worn moon, like a face still beautiful, 


Wavers above the Battery, 

And light comes in, mauve-gray, 

Squeezing through shutters of furnished rooms 
Till only corners hold spots of darkness 

As a table-cloth its purple stains 

When a festival is ended 

Then Marie creeps into the house. 


The paint is lonesome on her cheek. 
The paint is gone from off her mouth 
That curls back loosely from her teeth. 
She pushes slackly at the dawn 

That crawls upon the yellow blind, 
And enters like an aimless moth 
Whose dim wings hover and alight 
Upon the blurred face of the clock, 
Or on the pallor of her feet 

Or anything that’s white. 

Until dispersed upon the sheet, 

All limp, her waxen body lies 

In its delinquent grace, 

Like a warm bent candle 


That flears about its place. 


Lola R idge 
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COMMENT 


« 


“THE GREATEST LIVING POET’ 
CERTAIN type of American newspaper man shows a 
cocksureness about poetry which the most distin 


guished specialist may well envy. Here, for example, is 
the Washington Hera/d saving such an one the trouble of 
deciding a point at least open to question. We quote the 
first third of an editorial on The Greatest Living Poet: 


A few days past we stated in this column that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
was, without the shadow of a doubt, the world’s greatest living poet 
even if he did display a lamentable tendency to make a fool of himself 
now and then. Some reader has clipped the editorial and returned it to 
us with marginal notations. The words, “greatest of living poets,” ar 
underscored and accompanied by the following comment: 

“You are reducing Herald editorials to the rank of fatuous absurdities 
I refrained from criticism of your last Kipling outburst, but this repeti- 
tion is too much.” 

We are gratified, of course, to learn that The Herald has some circula 
tion in Greenwich Village—for we presume the writer must belong there 
although he refrains from giving his name or address. But we never 
before suspected for a moment that anybody, even in Greenwich Village, 
would dispute Mr. Kipling’s right to be termed “the greatest poet 
living.” 





The attitude of the Herald editor is so typical of large 
sections of the more or less educated classes in this country 
as perhaps to merit a few casual remarks. 

If the Herald’s editorial-writer had to mention the 
greatest living inventor, financier, statesman, military 
commander, plumber, painter, sculptor, architect, dress- 
maker, astronomer, paleontologist, or any other specialist, 
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he would probably feel a certain modest diffidence in 
approaching such unfamiliar ground—he might even 
consult experts before expressing his paper’s opinion. 
But in the exceedingly fine art of poetry, of whose modern 
manifestations his article well-nigh proclaims his igno- 
rance, lie feels perfectly competent, not only to express his 
paper’s opinion, but to brush aside with a sneer any con- 
trary utterance, and lay down his own as the ultimate fiat 
of law ° 

Now Fame is a rather wilful lady—the present writer, 
who has specialized for the past ten years, indeed much 
longer, in modern poetry, would not venture to predict 
whose brow will ultimately receive that lady’s imperish- 
able laurel as “the greatest” poet of our time. I should 
hesitate even if we were to limit the field to the poets 
writing in English, though the Hera/d man sets no such 
narrow bound to the magnificent sweep of his all-inclusive 
gesture. I am not sure that we should quite accept as a 
complete and authentic utterance of Fame his report from 
the past, which runs as follows: 

There are, we believe, three outstanding names in the history of 
British poetry—Shakespeare, Burns and Browning. These three knew 
men and women, and their appeal is to men and women. There are 
others who knew esthetics and rhetoric, whose appeal is to scholars and 
folks with a delicate appreciation of art—but we cannot place them in 
the same rank for one moment. 





Nor does this discriminating gentleman seem fully 
informed about the modern poet’s constituency, when he 


says: 
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We might maintain that Kipling is the only poet that nine-tenths of 
the people of the United States have ever read. If he is not the great 
living poet, who is? 

Probably it is a safe assertion that not one-tenth of th 
people of the United States have ever read Kipling’s verse, 
and that the only living poets whom the nine-tenths ars 
aware of are Edgar Guest and Walt Mason. According to 
the Herald man’s enlightened reasoning, Fame’s ultimate 
laurel must go, not to Mr. Kipling, but to one of these two. 

Of course the babbling Babbitts of the press are quite 
beyond our reach—the one on the Hera/d puts us in our 
place by reminding us that 


The opinions of such folks [literary critics, the members of a literary 
society, and Greenwich Villagers] on literary subjects, are not worth 
consideration. 

Being thus under the ban, it behooves us to be humble 
Still, these daily fulminators of opinion and arbiters of 
taste have enormous influence—the “‘nine-tenths”’ ar 


| 
still too ready to accept as law and gospel almost anything, | 
outside the special field of their activity, which they see in 
print. So it may be pertinent to ask the Washington 

Herald whether, when its editor wrote that article, he was 
thoroughly familiar with the work of such poets, now 

writing in English, as William Butler Yeats, Thomas 

Hardy, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Edgar Lee Masters, 

Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, John 
Masefield, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Sara Teasdale, A. I 
Housman, Ezra Pound, H. D., Amy Lowell, D. H. Law 
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rence, Ll. 2s Eliot, Wallace Stevens and \\ alter de la 
Mare. 

As I must plead guilty to being both a “litarary critic 
and a member of a literary society,” though not a “Green 
wich Villager,’’ my opinions, of course, are not worth 
consideration; so if I record a few it is with due humility. 


Kipling wrote some rattling good “ barrack-room ballads” 


iy 
and two or three lyrics which will not be easily forgotten; 
but “great” is a large word, and these do not prove him of 
| 


that calibre—in fact, it is probably as a teller of tales, 


rather than a poet, that Fame will ultimately crown him. 

“The greatest poet” is not necessarily the noisiest. 
When those ultimate awards are distributed to the poets 
of our era, a third, perhaps a half, of the eighteen above 
mentioned may wear their laurels with more authority 


than Rudyard Kipling. H. M. 


4 CONTRA 


The li Land, by T. S. Ehot. Bom & Liveright. 
The B f God, by Lew Sarett. Henry Holt & Co. 


It happens that I have read these two books—but 
P} 
neither for the first time—under the same lightly veiled 


sunsh of this mild winter afternoon; anc e contrasts 
nshi f this mild winter afte: I nd th ntrast 


| bd 1 
between them are so complete and so suggestive that I 


am tempted toward the incongruity of reviewing them 
togeth 
In the important title-poems of the two we have ar 
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adequate modern presentation of two immemorial human 
types. One might call these types briefly the indoor and 
the outdoor man, but that would be incomplete; they are 
also the man who affirms and the man who denies; the 
simple-hearted and the sophisticated man; the doer, the 
believer, and the observant and intellectual questioner. 
These two types have faced each other since time began, 
and they will accuse each other till quarrels are no more. 
Both, in their highest development, are dreamers, men 
commanded by imagination; seers who are aware of their 
age, who know their world. Yet always they are led by 
separating paths to opposite instincts and conclusions. 

Mr. Eliot’s poem—kaleidoscopic, profuse, a rattle and 
rain of colors that fall somehow into place—gives us the 
malaise of our time, its agony, its conviction of futility, 
its wild dance on an ash-heap before a clouded and dis 
torted mirror. 

I will show you fear in a handful of dust, 

he cries, and he shows us confusion and dismay and 
disintegration, the world crumbling to pieces before our 
eyes and patching itself with desperate gayety into new 
and strangely irregular forms. He gives us, with con 
summate distinction, what many an indoor thinker thinks 
about life today, what whole groups of impassioned 
intellectuals are saying to each other as the great ball 
spins. 

Yet all the time there are large areas of mankind to 
whom this thinking does not apply; large groups of another 
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kind of intellectuals whose faith is as vital and construc- 
tive as ever was the faith of their crusading forefathers. 
To the men of science, the inventors, the engineers, who 
are performing today’s miracles, the miasma which 
afficts Mr. Eliot is as remote a speculative conceit, as 
futile a fritter of mental confectionery, as Lyly’s euphe- 
mism must have been to Elizabethan sailors. And these 
men are thinkers too, dreamers of larger dreams than any 
group of « ity-closeted artists may evoke out of the circling 
pipesmoke of their scented talk. These men are creating 
that modern world which the half-aware and over-in- 
formed poets of London and Montmartre so darkly doom. 


It 1S 


their spiritual attitude which Mr. Sarett’s poem 
presents—not statedly and consciously, but by a larger 
and more absolute implication than he may be aware 
of. The Box of God is an outdoor man’s poem of faith— 
the cre of the pioneer, of the explorer, the discoverer, 
the inventor in wha ever field; of the man who sees 
something beckoning ahead, and who must follow it, 
wherever it leads; of the hero who has the future in his 


keeping who, though called by different names in different 
ages, is always the same type. Mr. Sarett makes an Indian 
guide his spokesman—an Indian guide who rebels against 
confinement in that ritualistic “‘box of God’’, the little 
Catholic church in the mountains in which his “conver- 
sion”’ had been registered. 

ly’s dere. . . . He’s walk-um in dose cloud. ... 


You see-um? Look! He’s mak’-um for hees woman 
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De w’ile she sleep, dose t’ing she want-um most 

Blue dress for dancing. You see, my frien’? 
ain’t? 

He’s t’rowing on de blanket of dose sky 

Dose plenty-plenty handfuls of white stars; 

He’s sewing on dose plenty teet’ of elk, 

Dose shiny looking-glass and plenty beads. 


Somebody’s dere . . . somet’ing he’s in der 
Sh-sh-sh-sh! Somet’ing ’s dere! . . . . You hear-um? 
. . ™ * 
ain’t? 
Somebody—somebody’s dere, calling . . . calling... 
266 <5 RD ore ees. SE... « Ugo. . 


In primitive times the bard was aware of this man—he 
sang his deeds in heroic song. If the modern bard is not 
aware of him, the lack is due, not to superior intellectual 
sublety, but to myopic vision, narrow experience and 
closely imprisoned thought. Mr. Eliot lives with special- 
ists—poets of idle hands and legs and supersensitized 
brains; varied by a bank clerk routine with second-rate 
minds. One can not imagine him consorting with heroes 
or highwaymen, or getting on intimate terms with Thomas 
A. Edison if he were granted a confidential hour; and it is 
hopeless to expect an all-round great poem of our time 
from a man who could not thrill at such a contact. 

Mr. Sarett’s poem is not about Thomas A. Edison 
either; but the spirit of such men is in it, and something 


1 


of the force of the world-builder, wherever he is found. 


We live in a period of swift and tremendous change: if 


Mr. Eliot feels it as chaos and disintegration, and a kind 
of wild impudent dance-of-death joy, Mr. Sarett feels it 
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as a new and larger summons to faith in life and art. This 
poet has lived with guides and Indians; last summer, 
while taking his vacation as a forest ranger of the govern- 
ment, he chased a pair of bandits through Glacier Park 
for forty-eight hours alone, and single-handed brought 
them back to camp for trial. He could talk with Thomas 
A. Edison, or perhaps with a sequoia or a skyscraper. 
He has the experience and character-equipment to write 
poems expressive of the particular kind of heroic spirit 
which is building the future while nations are painfully 
digging their way out of the past. The Box of God is one 
such poem; and in it his art, while less fluid and fluent and 
iridescent than Mr. Eliot’s, is of a rich and nobly beautiful 
pattern and texture which suggests that he may prove 
adequate to the task. One feels that he is merely at the 
beginning, that he is just getting into his stride. 

But I would not be understood as belittling the impor- 
tance of Mr. Eliot’s glistening, swiftly flowing poem of 
human and personal agony because it does not say the 
whole thing about the age we live in. Mr. Eliot would be 
the first to disclaim such an intention—he would probably 
say that The Waste Land is the reaction of a suffering 
valetudinarian to the present after-the-war chaos in 
Europe, with its tumbling-down of old customs and 
sanctities. It is a condition, not a theory, which confronts 
him; and he meets the condition with an artist’s invoca- 
tion of beauty. One would expect a certain deliberate- 
ness in Mr. Eliot’s art, but this poem surprises with an 
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effect of unstudied spontaneity. While stating nothing, 
it suggests everything that is in his rapidly moving mind, 
in a series of shifting scenes which fade in and out of each 
other like the cinema. The form, with its play of many- 
colored lights on words that flash from everywhere in 
the poet’s dream, is a perfect expression of the shifting 
tortures in his soul. If one calls The VW Land a master- 
piece of decadent art, the word must be taken as praise, 
for decadent art, while always incomplete, only half 
interpretive, is pitifully beautiful and tragically sincere. 
The agony and bitter splendor of modern life are in this 
poem, of that part of it which dies of despair while the 
world is building its next age. 

If Mr. Eliot’s subject is essentially a phantasmagorix 
fade-out of God, Mr. Sarett’s is the search for God, for a 
larger god than men have ever entrapped in the churchly 
boxes they have made for him. Both poems are, in a 
sense, the poet’s meditations, interrupted by the intrusion 
of remembered words once uttered by others: in Sarett’s 
case by the long-dead Indian guide, in Eliot’s by Lil’s 
husband, by Mrs. Porter, by Shakespeare, Spenser, Dante, 
Baudelaire, and many other poets of many languages. 
And both poems have a certain largeness and finality: 
they do excellent-well what they set out to do, and they 
suggest more than they say—they invite to thought and 
dreams. H. M. 





The Whitman Stimulus 
rHE WHITMAN STIMULUS 


Towards Democracy, by Edward Carpenter. Mitchell 

There is in esthetic matters, as well as in moral ones, 
such a thing as protesting too much. Perhaps Edward 
Carpenter’s volubility as a poet is the effect of Whitman’s 
stimulus to a sociologist. Perhaps the soil and smoke 
from which Carpenter felt his way was too thick and 
enveloping to admit of any other form of individual 


utterance. He was not a “rar spirit, conscious and 


detached at his birth, glancing upon an alien world w hich 


could only touch and perhaps soil his collar. His is a 
slow proletarian emergence from the religious and cultural 
mists of the early English eighties. 

Or € ut ¢ n ss journeys, 





And so forth. “He was duly ordained, and held a curacy 
under the Rev. Frederick D.. Maurice,” Says his biog- 
raphy; and let us not be deluded by the fact that he 


“relinquished his orders and fellowship and left Can 





bridg Carpenter is an admirably, pathetically sin- 
cere English curate seeking an ori gospel. He is one 
f the | pirits of that astounding band whose religio 
sociological convictions yielded them an esthetic thrill. 


He fol OV n the misty tré 





stoi, Whitman, and partak 
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I beheld a vision of Earth with innumerable paths. I saw the faces 
that go up and down. .. . 

But it is unnecessary to quote; every one of the nearly 
five hundred pages in this book is a reiteration of the 
same fundamentals. 

I do not deny that Carpenter is a poet. He is one of 
the august order of naive, lovable, and altogether weari 
some spirits with whose intuitions one is wholly in accord, 
and by whom one is bored to extinction. 

Carpenter is one whose work belongs t 


the poetry of 
the convictions. The accusation that he is an imitator 
of Whitman is both true and false. Whitman arose in 
the low and unbuilt horizons of America; Carpenter 
strode from the neat and final hedges of an English 
countryside. And yet Carpenter is the first son of Whit- 
man—the first and least. He has his features and his 
logic, but not his voice. 

For the influence of Whitman in the present day has 
been, curiously, more in the direction of the purely es 
thetic; and the resounding nonsense of his emotional 
utopias has almost no echoes today. Whitman survives 
through the timbre of his voice and not through the things 
he says. His “message,” his ideas, were the mechanism 
which, put into motion, gave us his incomparable tenor; 
but it is as alien and irrelevant as the pounds of flesh on 
Caruso’s chest. 

Reading Towards Democracy is too much like eating 
and sleeping with Carpenter, too much like gesticulating 
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with him in a synagogue. Whitman’s real descendants 
in the present generation are not those who, like him, 
beat on their distended and magnified diaphragms an 
accompaniment to a dramatized cosmos; hoping to be 
called virile by raising a lusty howl over natural processes 
and striking iambics upon the Rights of Man or the 
Mount of Olives. The real inheritors of Whitman no 
longer find it necessary to repeat the ecstatic dialectics 
with which he attained articulation. They follow the 
trails he opened and enrich the American vocabulary 
with idiom and intonation which, no matter how diverse 
from his own expression, is still uniquely American in 
impulse and development. There have been few such 
descendants, but Carpenter is not among them. 

The chaos of Whitman’s hour has yielded to the chaos 
of the present. Whitman, by continual reference, has 
grown into a myth, which poets like Carpenter are sup- 
posedly sustaining. But if he is to remain a tradition, 
Whitman will live only as an astounding and irresistible 
call to the original sources of creative energy, no matter 
what forms this energy assumes. Let us create tradition; 
thus shall we follow the tradition of Walt. 


Louis Grudin 
MISS CRAPSEY REPRINTED 


Verse, by Adelaide Crapsey. Alfred A. Knopf. 
One takes additional pleasure in this republication of 


the poems of Adelaide Crapsey as both intimating a 
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demand and assuring survival for still a little while. 
Adelaide Crapsey was born in 1878 and died in 1914. 
Certain poems in the present volume date as early as 1905; 
these, Birth-moment and The Mother Exultant, which 
evidence youth in theme and in their richness, are re- 
markable for meticulousness in execution, built on sé 
quence of musical phrase with the deliberate intention 
of an expert, and not in the hit-or-miss fashion of much 
early free verse and unfortunately much present free 
verse. Not all the poems included reach the perfection 
of the dozen flawless ones, mostly cinquains, but none is 
carelessly written. Birth-moment is, I think, sufficient 
. proof of the poet’s control over sustained metrical effects, 
and acquits her of any possible charge of making a virtue 


For there are still people who consider quantity the only 
conclusive testimonial. 

The cinquains, Triad and The Guarded Wound, ar 
fragrant with death: 


These be 

Three silent things: 

The falling snow . . . the hou 
Before the dawn . . . the mout! 
Just dead. 

If it 


Were lighter touch 

Than petal of flower resting 
On grass, oh still too heav y it \ 
Too heavy! 














Miss Crapsey Reprinted 


Through pain one becomes impersonal—beyond the 


breaking point is objectivity, in many a mysticism. In 
Amaze we have this cleavage: 

I know 

Not these my hands, 

And yet I think there wa 

4 woman like me once had hands 

| ike these. 

Implication, the language of one intuition to another, 
is as complete as the mind into which it goes. Susanna 
and the Elders and Blue Hyacinths are perfect crystals, and 
have the infinite implications of crystals. 

The narrative poems in Part IJ are more artificial, 
perfect in treatment but lacking in identity. Song and 
The Lonely Death are the tragic: 


lly beautifully poems in 
this sectio1 Pearl Andelson 


DELICATE SHEAVES 


The Indians in the Woods, by Janet Lewis. (Mantkin 
No: z.) Monroe Wheeler, Evanston, Ill. 
The Keen Edge, by Maurine Smith. Monroe Wheeler. 
In 1918 Janet Lewis and Maurine Smith were members 
of the Poetry Club of the University of Chicago. And in 
1919, after years of physical suffering, Maurine Smith 
died. Only a handful of her poems are left, and as these 
appear at the same time with Miss Lewis’ first book, it is, 
perhaps, fitting to consider them together. Both books 
are the result of somewhat the same artistic background, 
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and both are published by Monroe Wheeler, who has 
sponsored a number of young poets. 

Manikin contains no bad poems. Each one of the group 
of fifteen is austere in its delicacy, has the tenuous glisten 
of a spider web (a web that occasionally becomes too tenu 
ous and breaks), and none is sentimental. Yet, to me, the 
poems lack emotion. They are super-sensitized descrip- 
tions appealing to the eye, and not the heart; exquisitely 
cold as cameos. For instance, Nightfall Among Poplars: 

As light grew horizontal, 
I, among braken, 


Felt the cold ripples 
Among the braken stems. 


The quick dry spider 
Ran across my hand. 

The above is characteristic. The poems are all lovely 
in their limitations, chiseled, and there are many such 
arresting phrases as 

. the night, like ice 
Cuts color and odor 
Like flowers under a sickle. 

But they all remain wide-eyed and breathless, preludes 
to something that does not come. 

Maurine Smith, on the other hand, rides her Pegasus 
less expertly, but is sometimes spurred to an ecstatic, 
sure-footed abandon. And in these moments she achieves 
a range that Miss Lewis never touches. For instance, ‘oy: 

Joy, joy, run over me 
Like water over a shining stone; 
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And I beneath your sweet shall be 
No longer hungry and alone. 

The light at my heart’s gate is lit; 
My love, my love, is tending it. 

It is difficult to estimate what Miss Smith might have 
achieved had she lived, but at twenty-three she moved 
facilely from lyrics to free verse, from sentiment to such 
austerity as 

This is loneline Ss: 

To return at nightfall, 
After a long absence, 
To a closed house 
Where Death was. 


But, again, no matter how long she had lived, Foy still 


would have been an achievement. Marion Strobel 


IN THE TRADITION 


Selected Poems of Laurence Binyon. Macmillan Co. 
When a poet has advanced so far in his career that 
a selected edition of his works may be safely gotten out, 
and offered, with some gratitude and no apology, by an 
influential publisher, the reader resorts to one of two 
possible, and quite natural, conclusions: either this poet 
has managed, by the weight of a few masterly or note- 
worthy poems, to stand out head and shoulders above 
others of his day and time; or, though lacking in some 
of the sturdier qualities which go to make great art, he 
has nevertheless enough minor values to insure him a 
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popular revival. In the present case one must admit 
being puzzled, for neither of the above dicta seems to 
apply. 

Mr. Binyon is an English poet, born in 1869. He has 
published some fifteen to twenty volumes of verse, rang- 
ing from odes, lyrics, sonnets, medium-length heroic 
poems, to Tristram-and-Iseult versions; and all in the 
English formula, the adherent, lesser tradition of the 
nineties. And though he has continued to publish at 
intervals for the last twenty years, he belongs essentially 
to that tradition. Not with those pronounced voices who 
constituted the revival of the nineties, but with that 
smaller group of poets who prolonged the decadent tradi- 
tion immediately preceding the nineties. That period, 
with both its greater and its lesser tradition, is now much 
in the past. English poetry Aas moved away from the 
nineties; not far, but still it has moved. Mr. Binyon, 
however, has not moved with it. His is, in feebler form, 
the ecstatic depression of John Davidson; the mild 
asceticism of Francis Thompson. It is this influence 
which he is content to continue, since he has no disposi- 
tion, no power to vary or destroy it. 

I shall quote a few lines from a poem called Flame and 
Snow to show that he was once a poet; a poet with an 
eye for healthy imagery, and a capacity for elevation: 


Snow shone to the eye. 
Up the hill-slope, over the brow it shone, 
Spreading an immaterial beauty to tread upon. 
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This smacks of something modern, something very 
recent. But it does so only when pulled out from the 
rest of the poem and placed alone. 

His recent war poems, and his “masterly long poem 
The Death of Adam,” included in this collection, have 
none of the youthful exploring, the intrepid wondering 
of London Visions—poems which he first published in 
1895. These indicated the possibility, even though the 
promise was not fulfilled in later achievement, that 
Binyon had something of his own. Most of that which 
could be called his own, however, seems to have been 
spent in making the promise. The greater part of his 
after work is clouded and warped by the cloistered asso- 
ciations of the British Museum, where he has been a 
“keeper” for many years. 

Mr. Binyon might be classified as one of the poets of 
persistency. This book is the result of much earnest and 
determined plodding. He solicits a certain amount of 
diligence, but he does not sufficiently reward it. 


Virgil Geddes 
CORRESPON DENCE 
MR. WHEELOCK’S BOOK 
Dear Poetry: Never before have I written you to 


make a complaint. I have always tried to cultivate a 
spirit of tolerance with regard to reviews that I did not 
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approve and poems that I did not enjoy. So perhaps you 
will] pardon the intrusive offering of an opinion, and make 
room in your hospitable pages for a protest against the 
review of The Black Panther, by John Hall Wheelock, 
appearing in your January issue. Let me say that I write 
quite on my own initiative. 

Mr. Wheelock’s poetry is not impeccable. Your 
reviewer quotes four stanzas from one of the weaker 
poems and rightly calls them “pompous and harmless.” 
But she does the book a great injustice by saying that her 
quotation is a “fair example” and “indeed better than 
some of the poems.” It is, on the contrary, much below 
the general level of attainment in the book and not to be 
mentioned in comparison with such admirable poems as 
Night has its Fear and The Fish-hawk. Poets should never 
be judged by levels reached at low tide. It is the high 
tide line of achievement that is marked on the beaches of 
time. 

Your reviewer complains because she finds in Mr. 
Wheelock’s work “no new combination” and “no arrest- 
ing simile”’; because she misses even “barren simplicity.” 
Permit me to remark parenthetically that the “new com- 
bination” and the “arresting simile,” too assiduously and 
self-consciously sought, are becoming almost as tiresome 
in the poetry of today as the cliché was in verse of the 
period ante-Portry. Beauty and wisdom are old 
fashioned, but they persist; and when poetry turns away 
from them to seek an unmitigated cleverness, it is already 
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moribund. It is true that Mr. Wheelock’s ideal does not 
seem to be a frantic quest for specious novelty. He is not 


so “arresting” as the headlines of certain newspapers. 
His simplicity is not “barren.” It is a fruitful simplicity, 
I think, that tells of a hawk climbing into heaven 


Through gyres of adoration without end. 


It is a fruitful simplicity that, contemplating God and the 
universe, can ask bravely, 
Upon what Brow 
Is laid this chaplet of a million suns? 
The kind of originality that Mr. Wheelock does show, at 
his best, is never shamed by derivation from his theme. 

Briefly, The Black Panther seems to me to be Mr. 
Wheelock’s best book. I consider it exceedingly fine. In 
it I find an ample, gracious, and sonorous music (in- 
frequently tound nowadays), used as the accompaniment 
of much that could not be said without genuine spiritual 
insight. The weaker poems should not make us doubt for 

one moment the authenticity of his inspiration. 
About a dozen years ago Porrry came into existence as 
a pioneer periodical of the art; as a much needed mission- 
ary, preaching freshness, vitality and originality. You 
fought bravely and well against rubber-stamp phrases, 
against metres worn to the point of feebleness, against 
-bigotry and inflexibility. You really tried to represent all 
schools. Today you could do as much again for American 
poetry by giving full and fair consideration to books that 
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do not advertise themselves by carefully inserted eccen- 
tricities, to books that come out of quiet deeps and, for 
that very reason, come quietly. It is well to be hospitable 
to radicals and experimentalists. They have good gifts 
for us. But today they stand in no danger of being 
neglected. Why not begin a new fight in behalf of singers 
who sometimes go unheard by their own generation 
because the strength of their song is never noisy? 
Marguerite Wilkinson 


THOSE GARDENS 


To the Editor of Porrry: Last year I saw the Mag- 
nolia Gardens at Charleston either the same day or the 
day after Miss Lowell’s visit there, and the enclosed 
verses were written the same night, although she and I 
had not discussed the subject. I am struck by the simi- 
larity of mood, and by our use of the word magenta, 
which described the effect of so many of the azaleas in 
the shadow. The unearthly beauty of Magnolia Gardens 
has always impressed me with the feeling of a sinister 
enchantment. Here is the poem: 

MAGNOLIA GARDENS 


The country’s death 

Lies stretched in soft decay— 
Gray, mottled green, 

And iridescent purple. 


This sudden, thick, unearthly flame 
Of flowers is too Violent; 
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It feeds on some dark stain 
Deep in the soil— 


A stain that seeps sometimes 
Into the black lagoons, 
| Whose horror is not wholly hid 
By creeping swirls of pale wistaria petals 


Dripping through the Spanish moss. 
The white azaleas are too white 
To hold the slightest flow of life 
In their waxed whiteness 
Too much like ringless hands 
Under a coffin glass. 
Che hard clash of crimson on magenta 
Is a warning discord 
See the shattered red 
lrickling across the sand! 
These swinging creepers 
Whisper at my throat 
Like strangling cords; 
hose soft-fingered roots 
Would pry bone from bone 
lo feed that arch of vine 
hreading its scarlet 
Chrough the high magnolia trees. 
I must go out from this smother of stillness; 
| must feel some breath of air 
Blowing across cool grass, 
And see leaves moving! 


I sent my lines to Miss Lowell, who thought it would be 
interesting for you to print them in evidence of the 
authenticity of that effect. Certainly, I feel that her 
observation of the gardens was correct. With the excep- 
tion of the word obscene, my poem and hers voice a strik- 
ingly similar reaction. Henry Bellamann 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The editor of Poetry wishes to express her appreciative 
thanks to the Poetry Society of South Carolina for its 
generous courtesy in dedicating to her its 1922 Year Book. 
The language of the dedication is most flattering; never- 
theless she feels that all those who have helped the maga- 


« 


zine to “carry on,” whether as guarantors, contributors, 


subscribers, literary editors, or merely casual readers, 
should have an opportunity to read it. In all the dignity 
of capital letters and shapely spacing it runs as follows: 


HARRIET MONROE 


To whom, on account of her honorable and invaluable service to the art of 
poetry in the United States of America, this number of The Year Book 
of the Poetry Society of South Carolina is dedicated, in grateful 
recognition of her ten years of self-sacrifice as the editor of Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse—as a friend of poets, an enemy of cant, a.careful 
literary critic, and a protagonist of useful innovation in the content and 
method of art. 


NEWS NOTES 


The New Pearson’s Magazine offers $1500 in cash prizes for short 
stories, poems and essays submitted by noon, May first. “The New 
Pearson’s believes that there may be somewhere in this vast land greater 
poets than have yet been heard from, short story writers as excellent as 
any that have ever lived, thinkers who have something valuable to say, 
yet who are finding it difficult to obtain a hearing. We hope the results 
of the contest will justify our faith.” 

The prizes for the poetry contest are $200, $100 and $50. Three 
hundred lines are given as an approximate number for the poet to submit. 
The judges are Edwin Markham, Elsa Gidlow and Blanche Shoe- 
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News Notes 


maker Wagstaff. Details are announced in the January number of The 
New Pearson’s. 

American contemporary literature has been fortunate in Fermin 
Gémier’s choice of The Hairy Ape, by Eugene O'Neill, for the first 
American play to be presented in the historic Odéon, Paris, of which 
theatre M. Gémier is the new director. The Hairy Ape was one of five 
plays sent him by the Drama League after a representative committe¢ 





had considered twenty-nine plays covering so wide a range of types that 
a work of art less forceful than The Hairy Ape might easily have been 
overlooked in the mélée of Broadway comedy hits and western melo- 
drama. 

Good Charlestonians are divided on the subject of Miss Lowell’s 
poems in Poetry for December. One or two scorching letters of protest 
have arrived, but most of the P. S. S. C. poets incline to the opinion of 
the Baltimore American, which says that Miss Lowell “has rather 


magically caught the spirit of one of the loveliest cities in these United 
States.” 

Questions have been asked about the editor’s poem, The Difference, in 
the January number. It seems that the poet overloaded the mare her 


old-fashioned heroine had to ride—at least such an accusation comes 
from LeRoy Titus Weeks, who can remember community life similar to 
that described in the poem, though farther west. He writes: “We had 
three barrels with tan liquor, in which we tanned all sorts of hides. We 
had a broad-ax for hewing logs, a shaving horse with drawing knives, a 
saddler’s bench with clamp for mending harness, a cobbler’s bench with 


regulation hammer, pincers, pegging awls, wax, etc.” Other readers 
puzzle over the pronunciation of Azenath. It was the name of the poet’s 
grandmother, and the accent is on the first syllable. 

Padraic Colum has gone to Honolulu to study the folk-lore of the 
islands. He is finishing a novel about Ireland in revolt, the scenes of 





which are set back forty years to prevent offending too many people. 
Robert Frost is the subject of a critical study by Carl Van Doren in the 
February Century. Mr. Frost will be in Chicago soon, and will give a 
reading at Le Petit Gourmet, 615 North Michigan. So will Amy Lowell. 
Vachel Lindsay has preceded them in the series. 

Press agents invade Porrry’s office, but not its pages—a poet recently 
offered us an extremely favorable review of her own book. We should 
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have wondered whether the tone of our reviews could possibly suggest 
the publicity man, if we had not already been knocked beyond all 
wonder by a letter from the author of a religious poem, said to be 
“revealed by authority,” which suggested that if the book found favor 
in our reviewer’s eyes we need only state our business rules and rates to i 
receive an immediate response. 

A Chicago restaurant recently gave “an old-fashioned free lunch” for 
writers and painters. In days when such means must be used to keep a 
poet from starving it is refreshing to hear that one of our contributors, a 
woman of the Far West who has children to take care of and chickens to 
feed—besides literary ambitions—has sold two hundred poems in four 
years, and during the last two has earned enough by her verse to buy.a 
second-hand Ford. 

No less a triumph, though one surrounded by more tragic circum 
stances, is the publication of the second edition of Looking On, by Jimmy 
Howcraft, an English aviator whose spine was fractured in the World 
War. The verses, whose courageously cheerful spirit have made them 
popular, were dictated to his nurse while Mr. Howcraft was still in the 
hospital and in great pain. The sales of the first edition have enabled 
him and his mother to live in comparative comfort, and he hopes that 
the second will stock them a poultry farm. There is little hépe that he 
will ever again be able to do more than think and speak. 

For devotees of Whitman the Houghton Mifflin Co. has published in 
attractive form 4 Concise Bibliography of the Works of Walt Whitman, 
with a Supplement of Fifty Books about Whitman, by Carolyn Wells and 
Alfred F. Goldsmith. 





Marion Strobel (Mrs. James Herbert Mitchell), of Chicago, has pub- 
lished verse and short stories in Porrry and other magazines, but has 
not yet issued a volume. For the past three years she has been associate 
editor of this magazine. 

Miss Lola Ridge, born in Australia but now for some years a resident 
of New York, is the author of The Ghetto and Sun-up (B. W. Huebsch), 
and for some months she has been the American editor of Broom. 

Frances Shaw (Mrs. Howard Shaw), of Chicago, is the author of 
Ragdale Book of Verse and Songs of a Baby’s Day, and a contributor of 
verse to numerous magazines. 
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Miss Winifred Waldron, of North Glendale, Cal., has appeared in 
Poetry and other magazines. 

Ditto Miss Margery Swett, of Chicago. 

Miss Phyllis Reid, of London, who has appeared in Poetry before but 
using merely her initials as a signature, will soon publish her first book 
of verse. Miss Reid has acted in various plays in English repertory 
theatres. 

The following poets appear in our pages for the first time: 

Mr. Virgil Geddes, now resident in Chicago, has contributed verse and 
critical articles to a number of the special magazines. 

Mr. Joseph Freeman, born in Russia in 1897, came to America in 1904 
and was educated in New York public schools and Columbia University. 
He is now an American newspaper correspondent in London, has pub- 
lished verses in various magazines, and hopes to bring out his first book 
soon, 

Dorothy C. Cochran (Mrs. George G. C., Jr.), a resident of Brooklyn, 
and Marguerite Edwards Werner (Mrs. Percy W., Jr.), of Overland, 
Mo., have published little as yet. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Orioles and Blackbirds, by Hi Simons. Will Ransom, Chicago. 

Under the Tree, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. B. W. Huebsch. 

Glints, by Florence Evelyn Spence. Priv. ptd., New York. 

The Waste Land, by T.S. Eliot. Boni & Liveright. 

The Thinker and Other Poems, by Stanton A. Coblentz. James T. White 
& Co. 

The Sea World Waits: A Book of Poems, by Herbert J. Hall. 
Co. 

Annotations, by Susan Miles. Oxford Univ. Press (Am. Branch). 

The Marriage of the Dawn, and Idyl of Eden and Other Verse, by R. M. 
Downie. Priv. ptd., Beaver Falis, Pa. 

Sunshine and Shadows, by Joseph S. DeRamus. 
tion, Chicago. 


Four Seas 


Publication Corpora- 


The Fourney of the Vision, with Other Poems, by Frederick A. Wright. 
Edwin S. Gorham, New York. 
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Our Dancing Days, by Joseph Russell Taylor. Stratford Co., Boston. 
The Walls of Hamelin, by Charles W. Kennedy. Princeton Univ. Press. 
A Crockshire Lad, by Anne Higginson Spicer. Steen Hinrichsen, Chicago. 
San Gabriel Melodies, by Aubrey Allan Graves. Priv. ptd. 

Little Sermons in Song, by Anna Perry Smith. Priv. ptd., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

A Few Figs from Thistles, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Frank Shay. 

Narratives in Verse, by Ruth Comfort Mitchell. D. Appleton & Co. 

Down Here the Hawthorn, by Thomas Moult. George H. Doran Co. 

Poems, by Malcolm Taylor. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, Eng. 

Lyrics, by A. G. McL, Pearce Higgins. Basil Blackwell 

A Soul’s Faring, by Muriel Strode. Boni & Liveright. 

Verses, by Gertrude Kellogg Clark. Priv. ptd. 

Life, by Frederick M. Pitt. Priv. ptd., Chicago 
ANTHOLOGIES AND TRANSLATIONS: 

Eight More Harvard Poets, edited by S. Foster Damon and Robert 
Silliman Hillyer. Brentano’s. 

Songs for Fishermen, collected by Joseph Morris and St. Clair Adams. 
Stewart Kidd Co., Cincinnati. 

Poems about Birds, from the Middle Ages to the Present Day. Chosen and 
edited by H. J. Massingham, with preface by J. C. Squire. 

Sonnets and Poems of Anthero de Quental, translated by S. Griswold 
Morley. Univ. of California Press, Berkeley. 

PROSE: 

Our Best Poets, by Theodore Maynard. Henry Holt & Co. 

An Anatomy of Poetry, by A, Williams-Ellis. Macmillan Co. 

A Concise Bibliography of the Works of Walt Whitman (and 50 books 
about Whitman), by Carolyn Wells and Alfred F. Goldsmith. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

Le Songe, by Henry de Montherlant. Bernard Grasset, Paris. 

Our Poets of Today, by Howard Willard Cook. Introduction by Percy 
MacKaye. Moffat Yard & Co. 

The Poet’s Poet—Essays on the Character and Mission of the Poet as In- 
terpreted in English Verse. By Elizabeth Atkins. Marshall Jones Co., 
Boston. 

Two Mystic Poets and Other Essays, by K.M. Loudon. Basil Blackwell. 
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I am greatly interested in the wonderful work that Porrry is doing, and I cannot 
afford to miss my monthly issues. 


Gene Stratton-Porter 
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The season of 1923 promises a repetition of the excellent work done 
in the creative writing studio of 1922. Robert Frost will be a guest 
of the school 


Unrivalled location in the heart of the Green Mountain region, 
central gateway to the Long Trail. Short hikes, mountain climbing, 
and overnight camping parties a feature. Supervision is provided for 
trail and camping cxpeditions. 
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Harriet Monroe You and I (Macmillan Co. $1.25). 
The Passing Show—five modern plays in verse 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 


Henry B. Futter Lines Long and Short (Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50). 





Eunice Tietjens Profiles from China (Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25). 
Body and Raiment (Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25) 
Lew Sari Many Many Moons (Henry Holt & Co. $1.50). 
The Box of God (Henry Holt & Co. $1.50). 
$2.25 added to the retail price of any one of these volumes will bring 
you your chosen book, postpaid, and POETRY for one year. Order 
through POETRY. 
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You May Have Both Magazines 
One Year for Five Dollars 


THE DRAMA is a magazine of the allied arts 
of the theatre. It will keep you informed of the 
most significant developments in drama and its 
production, both professional and amateur. 
Every issue contains two or more one-act plays; reviews 
of Chicago, New York and London productions; special 
articles by leading actors or other artists, such as Otis 
Skinner, Margaret Anglin, Arthur Hopkins, E. H. Soth- 
ern and Mrs. Fiske; illustrations of the latest stagecraft 
and costuming; accounts of the work of Little and Com- 
munity Theatres; notes on new books related to the 
drama; advice to amateur groups, study courses and 
lists of plays. 


Subscription to THE DRAMA gives you membership 
in the Drama League of America. Send for a copy of 
the magazine for information concerning the League. 


THE DRAMA 
503 Athenaeum Building, Chicago 


Enclosed find $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE 
DRAMA; or $5.50 for THE DRAMA and POETRY. 
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RHYTHMUS 


A MAGAZINE OF THE NEW POETRY 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
EDITED BY 
OSCAR WILLIAMS 


A |(TTLE over a month ago RHYTHMUS 
d announced that, by means of the poetry 
it would publish and through readings and lec- 
tures, it would endeavor to reach those audi- 
ences of the other arts who apparently had not 
been touched by the poetry revival of recent 
years [he response to this announcement 
has been general and cordial 


RHYTHMUS will publish in future issues poems by 
Conrad Aiken, Edwin Arlington Robinson, T. S. Eliot, 
Evelyn Scott, Robert Frost, The Sitwells, David Morton, 
Babette Deutsch, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Carl Sandburg, Elinor Wylie, John Gould Flet- 
cher, Arthur Davison Ficke, Alfred Kreymborg, William 
Carlos Williams, Amy Lowell, Sara Teasdale, Wallace 
Stevens and many younger, unknown poets of promise 
and achievement. 


The subscription price of RHYTHMUS is $3.00 the year. 


RHYTHMUS: A Magazine of the New Poetry 

150 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 
For the enclosed $3.00 please send me RHYTHMUS for one year 
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IN YOUR DIET, INCLUDE 


“Horlick’s” 


The Original 
Malted Milk 


A pleasant way to satisfy hunger, re- 
lieve fatigue, and to improve nutrition. 
Avoid imitations at the 


fountain, and when pur- 
chasing jars for home use. 























THE NEW EDITION 


OF THE NEW POETRY 


The New and Enlarged Edition of THE NEW POETRY: An 
Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited by Harriet 
Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is now about to be issued by 
The Macmillan Company. It contains the most important poetry 
of the last five years as well as that contained in the first edition. 
It is a book which is indispensable to lovers and students of poetry. 


The price of THE NEW POETRY is $3.00, but we are making 
the very special offer of THE NEW POETRY ($3.00) and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewed, to POETRY ($3.00) for only $5.00. 
Orders will be received now and honored as soon as THE NEW 
POETRY is ready. Sign this ad and send with your check. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Send above to. 
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